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CLEOPATRA ANDCiESAR. 

( See Fron tlspiece. ) 



J. L. Gerome, Pinxt. 



J. C. Armytage, Sculpt. 




UR engraving of * Cleopatra and Csesar ' is after 
Gerome's famous picture. The scene or inter- 
view is supposed to have taken place about fifty 
years B.C., in one of the old palaces of the 
Ptolemies, in Alexandria, in Egypt, where Csesar 
was then holding court as a conqueror, or per- 
haps as an arbitrator, as Cleopatra was at that 
time waging war against her brother Ptolemy Dionysius, a boy of 
fifteen, who was her nominal husband. Cassar had just before 
received the shocking gift of Pompey's head, when a courier 
arrives with a tribute from the Egyptian queen. The messenger 
is a swarthy Sicilian, Apollodorus byname, Cleopatra's master of 
the household, who bears in his arms a roll of Oriental tapestry. 
This he unrolls as he enters the presence of Caesar, and kneeling, 
.and with a sweep of his muscular arm, the tapestry is thrown 
aside, and the lovely enchantress is brought face to face with the 
at once conquered Caesar. 

The queen stands in an attitude of easy grace, with her left hand 
lightly resting upon the shoulder of her menial, while Cssar, his 
eyes bent on the beautiful vision, raises his hand in astonishment. 
In the background are four secretaries, and above their heads may 



be seen the richly-frescoed walls and columns of the palace, painted 
with divinities and fabled mysteries. The ornaments worn upon 
the queen's person are as singular as her introduction into the 
presence of Caesar. Around her shoulders is a jewelled collar, and 
under her armpits a golden circlet supported by braces; while at 
the waist there is a broad band, jewelled like the collar, to which 
is attached the gauzy texture which covers, but scarcely conceals, 
the lower part of her person. The subject is well composed and 
is attractive, in spite of the wanton display of the Egyptian queen. 
Gerome, however, has invested his heroine with an unconscious 
expression of refinement, which veils in a measure the intense 
realism of her nakedness, and renders it subservient to Art. In 
the original picture, which is now owned by Mr. D. O. Mills, of 
San Francisco, the foreground figures of Cleopatra and her menial 
are about one-half life-size. Gerome, like Picou, whose later pic- 
ture of ' Antony and Cleopatra' represents the Egyptian queen 
sailing in her barge on the Cydnus naked, takes an unauthorized 
view of history in his illustration of the scene. Plutarch says that 
Cleopatra went in the " dress and character of Venus ; " but there 
is nothing in history to show that she was in the habit of display- 
ing her charms with the freedom here depicted. 



L£ON GER6mE. 




HERE are but few French artists of modern times 
whose works are more known, studied, and ap- 
preciated in America than are those of LEON 
Gfe6ME. Some of the finest of his later produc- 
tions, and notably his ' Shadow of the Cross,' 
his * Gladiators ' (the ' Morituri te salutunt '), the 
* Moliere and Corneille,' and * Son Eminence 
Grise,* have found their way to the galleries of American collec- 
tors. The wonderful force and accuracy of his drawing, his mas- 
tery of light and shade, and the epigrammatic vigour of his con- 
ceptions, render his works attractive, not merely to the trained 
connoisseur, who. recognises at once, on glancing at the canvas, 
the touch of genius and of thorough mastciy of art, but also to the 
casual spectator, who asks of the picture before him for beauty to 
please the eye, and for a story to captivate the fancy. 

The early career of our painter differed in many respects from 
that which usually fills up the first years of a young artist's life. 
He met with checks and crosses, it is true, in his pursuit of fame ; 
but the pangs and struggles of extreme poverty were spared to 
him. His father was a goldsmith at Vesoul, and the early Art- 
training of the young L^on was probably begun in the paternal 
workshop. He was sent to school, was a diligent student, and, as 
a recompense for his good conduct and for the many prizes that 
he carried off, his father purchased and presented to him a paint- 
box. Thus supplied, the boy undertook to copy a painting by 
Decamps, which, by some chance or another, happened just then 
to be on exhibition at Vesoul. This copy was seen by a friend of 
the then reigning sovereign of French Art, Paul Delaroche, who 
found it so remarkable that he counselled the young Gerome to 
go to Paris to study, and furnished him with a letter of introduc- 
tion to Delaroche. Thus supplied, and with a sum of 1,200 francs 
in his pocket to defray his expenses for a year, Gerome set out for 
Paris. Nor was the sum thus allotted to him then so insignificant 
as it appears at the present day. At that epoch Paris, especially 
for a young student, was a very paradise of cheapness, and many 
a son of wealthy parents under similar circumstances enjoyed no 
larger revenue. 

Paul Delaroche was then at the very summit of his renown, and 
his studio was the most sought after by Art-students of any in the 
capital. Like Meissonier to-day, he was a strict and pitiless mas- 
ter, permitting no deviation from his rules, no revolt against his 



teachings. He found in Gerome a willing disciple, and a gifted 
and indefatigable pupil. For three years Gerome pursued his 
studies under the guidance of the great master, when an unfortu- 
nate event occurred which led to the closing of the studio of Dela- 
roche and the dispersion of his scholars. This was the death 
of a newly-arrived student, who fell a victim to the rough practi- 
cal jokes which are invariably played off as a sort of initiation 
ceremony by every band of Art-students on a new comrade. This 
highly-reprehensible practice is in full force at the present day in 
the ficole des Beaux Arts, and merits repression by- Government 
interference. Delaroche, disgusted with and indignant at the con- 
duct of his pupils, and shocked at the tragic result of their pranks, 
resolved to disband his students, to close his atelier, and to go 
to Rome. Gerome at that time was absent on a visit to his pa- 
rents at Vesoul ; on his return Delaroche informed him that he 
was going to Rome, and advised his favourite pupil to study 
under Drolling. This Gerome refused to do. ** If you go to 
Rome, master, and will not let me go with you, I shall follow you," 
was his answer. Delaroche yielded, and master and pupil de- 
parted together. 

Gerome remained in Rome over a year, studying indefatigably, 
and showing in his appreciation of his own powers a modesty and 
timidity which less gifted students would do well to imitate. It is 
on record here that, having painted a view of the Campagna in a 
few hours of rapid and enthusiastic work, he replied to the eulogies 
of his comrades by taking up his palette-knife and effacing every 
line of the picture. " That which is so quickly done is sure to be 
ill done," was his comment on his own performance. This little 
anecdote throws light on the real strength of Gerome's talent, and 
on certain remarkable phases in its development. 

After his return to Paris, and desiring to study for the Prix de 
Rome in order to gratify his father, he entered for a short time 
the studio of Gleyre, but, dissatisfied with his new master, he 
soon returned to Paul Delaroche, under whose guidance he re- 
mained for another year, during which he aided his master in 
sketching the * Passage of the Alps by Charlemagne,' now in the 
gallery of Versailles. He competed, but in vain, for the Prix de 
Rome. In no wise discouraged by this first failure, he set to 
work on a picture containing two nude, life-sized figures, a daring 
attempt for a boy of twenty-three. His picture finished, he 
showed it to Delaroche in a mood of bitter discouragement, de- 
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